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Preaching for Effect, and as an Effect. 

Arecent visitor from a distant Yearly Meet- 
ing who was a college professor, was invited 
toattend a public meeting of Friends appoint- 
ed to be held in the evening. A solemnizing 
power was felt to hold the assembly, under 
which vocal exercises from several were heard. 
His comment afterwards was that he was ac- 
customed to Friends’ meetings in which more 
tivacity was displayed and the time more 
tlsely taken up, without intervals of silence. 
“But,” said he in substance, ‘‘I have this 
one thing to remark. Each of those who spoke 
tonight delivered directly, and without arti- 
ficial embellishments, what was in his heart, 
vith no attempt at speaking for effect. I us- 
wlly hear many narratives or illustrations 
brought in, and many gestures to arrest the 
eye, and elocutionary changes to capture the 
attention, and, it may be, emphatic sounds 
made with hands or foot. But your preach- 
es simply leave their message to its own ef- 
fect.” 

This illustrates the two types of religious 
ervice under our name which seem to face 
opposite ways;—that which the Society of 
friends from the beginning believes it was 
taised up to testify for, and that which others 
naturally fall into. Quakerism for its work 
loks towards the living Cause for its author- 
ity, and other systems generally look towards 
the effect. The one would preach from the 
Spirit, the other at men; the one would meas- 
we its authority for a service by the heart- 
felt Witness for Truth, the other by manifest 
results; the one looks to the Amen of Christ, 
the other is animated by the «mens or emo- 
tions of an audience; the one would compass 
tesults as a part of its obedience; the other 
lakes their desirableness as a sufficient com- 
Mand to aim for them. That which labors 
fem and for the Cause and that which labors 
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for the effect, must produce distinct types 
of that which is called ministry. 

It would be unjust to intimate that a vain 
or superficial effect, like that which our visit- 
or's words might seem to suggest, is the ani- 
mating motive of pulpit exercise generally. 
Few men more earnest in the love and fear of 
God to labor together with Him in bringing in 
souls for their hire are to be found, than 
among those of various denominations who be- 
lieve that they are called unto this ministry. 
Still, as the working for results is so emphat- 
ically the rule of their service, these minor 
effects will naturally be included, not as aims 
of vanity, but as incidental elements of suc- 
cess. 

The sincerity of these in their line of pro- 
cedure does in no wise excuse Friends from 
adhering to their special and, we believe, 
higher standard, that of speaking as one hav- 
ing Divine authority, and not as the Scribes. 
We have, for the province assigned to us, 
no business with a ministry that is not of 
the prophetic stamp and order. If it has de- 
generated among us from this, it is because 
in speaking for effect as our guide, we have 
lost the prophet in the lecturer or stump- 
speaker; or else in such echoing of our pro- 
phets heard aforetime as has a form of godli- 
ness without baptism in the power thereof. 
But the name of another denomination should 
be assumed by our ministry, if the rule of its 
exercise is not to be: ‘‘If any man speak let 
him speak as the oracles of God; if any man 
minister, let him do it as of the ability which 
God giveth.’’ Let him confine himself to his 
living Authority, and to his message. The 
best way of studying effects is to ‘“‘Study to 
show thyself approved unto God, rightly di- 
viding the word of Truth.” 

They who rely upon sensational arousements 
and appeal to the physical senses and nerves 
for a hearing, but accuse themselves and their 
hearers of a fleshly mind. They direct the 
meeting’s attention away from the inward 
Witness to some outward demonstration. Su- 
perficial indeed must the religion be which 
dwells in the spectacular, or will not stay 
awake without it. And however hysterical 
or emotional the effect produced, such exhila- 
ration of nerves or sentiment is of intoxication 
rather than inspiration, and violates the apos- 
tle’s charge, “‘ Be not drunk with wine, but 
be filled with the Spirit.’ 


We uphold no carelessness of effect in the 
delivery of Divine messages. Such indiffer- 
ence would be indifference to the purpose of 
ffim who would speak to a man’s condition 
through us, ina manner adapted even to his 
condition of prejudice. But this holy tact will 
be best cultivated and preserved by keeping 
close to that living Word who is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. No mes- 
senger of grace has a right to frustrate the 
grace of God by his personal strangeness and 
local habits of tones and manner which divert 
others from the spirit of the message, as much 
as on the other hand efforts at entertainment 
for effect are wont todo. A sowing of the 
Word that is purely and simply an effect and 
product of the spirit of Christ, will be clean 
of the personal tares of the creature, and its 
effectiveness on hearts to whom it is sent will 
be the effectual working of the Holy Ghost. 

THE REFLEX ACTION OF EXPRESSION.—As 
this goes to print we hear someone say, ‘‘ You 
don’t appropriate a principle except as you ex- 
press it.”’ This involves an important truth 
for all education, spiritual or intellectual. But 


‘lest in the spiritual life it be abused as an ex- 


cuse for forcing an expression, apart from a 
spontaneous putting forth by the spirit of the 
principle, we could say, ‘‘We do not appro- 
priate a principle except as we give it its ex- 
pression, in the form of its product, deed or 
word.” 

He that doeth truth will come increasingly 
into the light of truth; he that is obedient to 
grace will have grace for grace; he that will 
do his thanks in the language of daily con- 
duct, shall increase in thanksgiving. For the 
expression of a principle in its outward modes 
of faithfulness is an appointed way of assimi- 
lating it to our character. But let the ex- 
pression issue from the life of the principle as 
felt in our hearts, and despise not the seeming 
smallness of its intimation when once witness- 
ed as genuine, and requiring outward shape. 

Friends a3 a people have hecome acknowl- 
edged by history as possessed of a character 
stamped with certain traits. These character- 
istics were formed by their testimonies for 
truth co-operating with the inward truths 
themselves, which the outward expressions 
stood for. Simplicity in truth will hardly be- 
come a set fixture in a man without its forth- 
coming testimony in deed or appearance to con- 





firm it. 
a public testimony to a principle, except in a 
language or sign which has become to the 
people distinguishable of the representatives 
of that principle. Say what we may, we can- 
not wipe out the Jaw of our being, that con- 
formity to a truth in outward act, or other 
sincere confession, serves to embody that truth 
in our characters. We regret the loss of char- 
acter that those under our name have prepared 
for themselves and their children, in discard- 
ing the testimonies of the principles which once 
made the Society what it was. But where the 


principles depart it is but truth that their ex- 
pression should go with them. 


FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES IN AUSTRIA.—News 
comes from Austria that the sect of Naza- 
renes is making rapid headway. English Chris- 
tians can heartily sympathize with this move- 
ment. It is a purely Protestant movement in 
its tendencies and aims. In their way of think- 
ing the Nazarenes seem to be a mixture of the 
Primitive Methodists and the Quakers, and on 
many points strongly resemble the Russian 
Stundists, as this body appeared in the earlier 
years of its history. The Nazarenes are dili- 
gent students of the Scriptures, and it is the 
ambition of all their members to be at home in 
the pages of the Bible. ‘Those districts in 
Austria where the Nazarenes are most rapidly 
growing are Slavonia and the country immedi- 
ately south of the Carpathians; but isolated 
communities of them are springing up in other 
places as well. It is needless to say that ina 
country like Austria, ruled by Jesuits, the Naz- 
arenes have ahard time. It is rendered doubly 
hard by the persistent refusal of most Naza- 
renes to bear arms as soldiers. Those who re- 
fuse are treated in the most ruthless manner 
by the authorities in the military prison. 
They are even subjected to a species of tor- 
ture known as the ‘wand-strafe.’ The wretch- 
ed prisoner is tied fast to a ring in the prison 
wall, and his arms are stretched over his head. 
A doctor stands by to order relief when the 
prisoner faints. When he revives the same 
treatment is repeated as often as the author- 
ities think fit. The pain is indescribable, and 
we can hardly wonder that several youths, un- 
able to endure it, consented to bear arms in 
the ordinary way. The number of Nazarenes 
in Austria-Hungary is estimated roughly at 
50,000. 


>. 


EVERY one of us casts a shadow. There 
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But no outward mode will operate as | 
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Extracts from “War and Peace.” 


AN ESSAY BY 0. KELLERMANN. 


| {The following extracts are from a pam- 
| phlet of 102 pages, published two years ago, 
jentitled “‘ War and Peace, a Moral study,”’ 
| by O. Kellermann. The translation from the 
| French is by Chase Roys, attorney-at-law, of 
Washington, D. C. The author who resides 
at the city of Cette, in Southern France, on 
the Mediterranean Sea, in 1881 had defended 
as counsel before the Council of War, at Ly- 
ons, a young Hinschiste conscript who re- 
fused to practise the exercise of arms, but was 

| engaged in the capacity of nurse. This con- 
‘script, however, was obliged to suffer impris- 
onment, along with the others of the same 
persuasion ‘‘ who have shown themselves faith- 
ful to the Gospel by taking up this cross.’’ 
It is gratifying to note that the author bases 
his plea throughout upon the one immutable 
Foundation.—J. W. L.] 
In spite of the efforts of anti-Christianity, 
defending its secular empire, Europe is now 
| free from the Inquisition, from the Dragon- 
nades, and the Crusades. No one of its na- 
tions would now arise at the voice of the Pope, 
\and of Peter the Hermit, to conquer the Holy 
Sepulchre, and to leave their bones in Pales- 
tine. The end of profane or patriotic wars 
will come, thanks to God, by the same means 
which have forever rid us of the holy war. 
Their present promoters exalt the vanity of 
men instead of the glory of God; they seek 
for commercial advantages instead of the sal- 
vation of souls; the sacred motive powers have 
given place to the worldly. The people are 
crushed by taxes preparatory to battle, which, 
let loose upon the world, completes their ruin, 
body and soul. The poor victims of so great 
blindness will at last be induced to open their 
eyes: they will understand that if the New 
Testament reproves the horrors of the “‘ Holy ” 
Inquisition and the folly of the Crusades, it 
equally reproves national egotism and collect- 
ive greed, by the same right as it does indi- 
vidual passions. They will see that Jesus 
Christ is the best friend of the human race, 
by unveiling to them their inveterate corrup- 
tion and the necessity of a Saviour, who is also 
their righteous King. 


The love of God had offered to all men, by 
faith in the Gospel of free salvation, liber- 
ty and equality in Christian fraternity. The 
New Testament multiplied the benefits of na- 
ture; it piled them up for the poor, and did 
not deprive the wicked of them. The apos- 


hangs about us a sort of penumbra, a strange, | tolic age had recognized and consecrated this 
undefinable something which we call personal/ law, whereby the power of Truth alone re- 
influence, which has its effect on every other | pressed error, leaving to the civil magistrates 
life on which it falls. 1t goes with us wherever | the duty of punishing material delinquencies. 
we go. It is not something we can have when | If the Christians had respected it, they never 
we will, as we lay aside a garment. It is some- | would have practised any religious constraint; 
thing that always pours out from our life, like| their confidence in the power of the Holy 
a light from a lamp, like heat from flame, like | Spirit and of the Divine election would even 
perfume from a flower.—J. PR. Miller. | have kept them from the least attempt on the 
—_—_—++—_--- -— conscience of others. Their unbelief made 

THE only cure for indolence is work; the! them fall under the yoke ofthe false unity, 
only cure for selfishness is sacrifice; the only which rules the Church and State by force, ac- 
cure for unbelief is to shake off the ague of | cording to the traditions of Pagan Rome. 
doubt by doing Christ’s bidding; the only cure; Thence the blood of the witnesses of the 
for timidity is to plunge into some dreadful Truth and of the victims of discord has not 
duty before the chill comes on.—Rutherford. ! 





ceased to flow in torrents throughout Cbristen- 
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a 
dom; this stream will not dry up till the day, 
of the restoration of the primitive church, 


The peace propaganda brings forward ql 
these evils and crimes of high treason against 
humanity, [the waste of national and personal 
resources, corruption of morals and consequent 
vitiation of health, ] by insisting on the im. 
mense advantages of a wise and equitable yp. 
derstanding, instead of the hazard of battle. 
It has a thousand reasons against its adverg. 
ries, who carry their folly even to the point 
of boasting that war is a moralizing element, 
a school of self-denial, and the necessary cor. 
rective of an excessive comfort, which might 
impair the manliness of the human rage, 
Nevertheless, the peace movement, by re 
specting generally defensive war, [an excep. 
tion which obtains on the continent of Europe, 
rather than in England and America,] does 
not strike at the root of the calamities of 
which we complain. In fact it is always un. 
der pretence of national defence that arm 
ments are increased, no nation being willing 
to avow that it must voluntarily abuse its 
power toward the weak. Nobody easily ae. 
cepts the reputation of being an offender; 
people arm everywhere so as not to suffer the 
offences of others; and the military budget 
increases and enlarges indefinitely despite the 
protests of the peace societies. 

The gospel alone, such as Christians under 
stood it and practiced it for three centuries, 
without regard to their individual or collect- 
ive defence, can reach the root of the evil. 
We see it evidently by the experience of sev- 
eral contemporaneous churches. Althoughnot 
very numerous, they deserve our respect by 
their faithfulness to the Apostolic principles. 
The most ancient is that of the Friends or 
Quakers of England,* and the United States, 
where they long governed Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing given it in the seventeenth century, a 
constitution based on full religious liberty, 
abolishing the death penalty except in the 
case of wilful murder, interdicting war, whe 
ther offensive or defensive, and controlling 
the Indians so as to live in peace with them— 
even with the savage tribes. A mixed jury, 
instituted by William Penn, maintained har 
mony by amicably settling all differences be 
tween the colonists and the natives. William 
Penn also published an essay on the means of 
maintaining peace in Europe, in which he ex 
tolled the advantages which might be derived 
from the creation of an international tribunal 
of arbitration, in which neutral powers should 
solve, without appeal, all litigious questions 
arising between the nations. There being m0 
conscription in their country, the Quakers pro- 
tested publicly against war, which they called 
a national crime, by refusing to pay the taxes, 
specially intended for military expenses. 
royal collectors seized their personal property, 
and through conscientious motives, the Qu 
kers thus lost a sum greater than the tax it 
self. [Yet] their philanthropic works have 
embraced the unfortunates of every country 
without distinction of race or worship. This 
universal charity is the glory of God on earth. 
Christianity has, nevertheless, persecuted the 
Quakers sometimes to death, because they tr 









*The Mennonites, as a distinctive religious body, bad 
their rise more than a century earlier than the Friends 
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presence of kings. 

The Hinschistes, in France consider warfare 
as absolutely forbidden by Jesus Christ, and 
act accordingly. Their testimony has a par- 
ticular importance in a Latin country, and 
within the proper domain of the warlike and 
persecuting church, from which all the others 
have received their anti-Christian traditions. 
The Quakers had unfurled the peaceful banner 
of Christ in the midst of the Anglo-Saxons; 
the Moravians and Mennonites* in Germany, 
the Doukhobortsi in the Slavic country, ‘The 
Hinschistes have carried it into the territory 
of the Roman Empire, where the false unity 
fof Church and State] was founded, and where 
it still preserves its strongest hold. 
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y For ** THE FRIEND.” 
The Keithite Meeting-house. 


In the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury George Keith caused a separation in the 
Society of Friends in Philadelphia and set up 
a separate meeting. His followers in 1692 
erected a meeting-house on the west side of 
Second Street, just south of Arch. A picture 
is in existence which is believed to give a 
reasonably correct representation of this struc- 
ture. The lot upon which it was built was 
twenty-five feet in front and three hundred 
feet in depth. The building could hardly 
have been more than twenty feet wide and 
about forty feet long, indicating a seating 
capacity of perhaps one hundred. It stood 
with its gable end facing Second Street, and 
was one-story high, built of wood, with a 
gambrel roof. The main entrance was at the 
gable end, through a large projecting vesti- 
bule, to the right of the building. On the 
north side near the front there was an ad- 
ditional-entrance, and five windows. 

Not long after the erection of the building 
George Keith returned to England and sub- 
sequently joined in membership with the Epis- 
copal denomination, leaving his followers to 
take care of themselves. The organization 
was torn with internal dissentions and dis- 
putes and rapidly disintegrated, and after the 
close of the century what was left of it affili- 
ated with the Baptists, and gave the meeting- 
house to that denomination. The last sur- 
vivor of the trustees, however, joined the 
Episcopalians, and they induced him dishon- 
wtly to make them a deed for the premises. 
The deed was allowed to slumber till after the 
death of the grantor, when the Episcopalians 
produced it and laid claim to the property. 

The Baptists vigorously contested the claim 
and finally compelled the Episcopalians to give 
them a quit-claim deed upon the payment of a 
trifling consideration. Subsequently the Bap- 
lists acquired an adjoining lot, nearly doubling 
the size of the ground, and in 1731 they re- 
noved the Keithite meeting-house and erected 
abrick one in part on its site. 

GEORGE VAUX. 
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‘There is a section of the Mennonite denomination in 
Northern Germany, which have given way to the military. 
Migency, and are not strictly to be classed with their 

thren of the “ Defenceless Christians.” Many of the 
tarly Moravians entertained scruples ayaint war, similar 
those of the Friends, but the right of self-defense came 
be generally upheld, so that at the outbreak of the Civil 
w they participated in the contest, as did others.—L. 


fosed to bear arms, to take an oath in a court 
of justice, or take off their hats even in the| The Tuskegee Annual Report and Some Con- 
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sequent Reflections. 


The annual report of the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute has come directly into the hands of many 
Friends. Itis interesting reading, and is cal- 
culated to inspire continued faith in the man 
who wrote it—Booker T. Washington—and in 
the effectiveness of his efforts to solve the 
negro problem. For those who do not have 
the report some summary of it may be ac- 
ceptable. In any case such a summary may 
serve to introduce some quotations from the 
latest report of the *‘John F. Slater Fund”’ 
and some application of these quotations to 
the present call of Friends for service to the 
colored race. 

There were 1550 students enrolled at Tus- 
kegee for the year and “‘ because of lack of 
room and means’’ admission was refused to 
about one thousand. Thirty-six industries 
were taught to these students, but special 
emphasis was put upon farming, as is shown 
in the statement that the ‘students cultivate 
900 acres of land.’’ Through the generosity 
of New York and Brooklyn friends this acre- 
age has been greatly increased. During the 
previous years of the Institute nearly all of 
62 buildings have been produced by student 
labor. Now that the era of building is some- 
what passed there is good ground for hope 
that a much larger-number “skilled in all 
the branch of agriculture ’’ will be graduated. 

Under the head of Student Self-Help it is 
shown that 2,990,000 bricks were manufac- 
tured during the year; 1,367 garments of 
various kinds made in the tailor shop, and 
541,837 pieces laundered by the girls. As an 
answer to the charge that this spirit of self- 
help does not take more students into homes 
as workers or upon farms as laborers, the re- 
port says: ‘* The most economical and helpful 
thing for an institution like Tuskegee to do 
is, in the first place, to make all forms of 
labor dignified, and then to train men and 
women as industrial teachers and workers, 
who will go out as leaders in public and 
private scheols and prepare others for the 
more direct work. If for example we can 
prepare a woman who is able to go to At- 
lanta, and establish a training school for 
house service, we are doing a much wiser and 
more economical thing than in trying to put 
girls into any large number of homes in At- 
lanta.”’ 

Another portion of the report has a direct 
bearing also upon the importance of training 
teachers. ‘‘In studying conditions in the 
South,’ it says, “‘it is very apparent that 
one of the chief needs just now is for teachers 
or leaddPs who will not only teach in the or- 
dinary manner, but who will emphasize the 
dignity of labor, as well as skill in work, 
and thus change and inspire the life of the 
people by teaching them to extend their school 
terms, build school houses, and make more 
practical their moral and religious life.’’ It 
was this conviction that induced the Man- 
agers of the Institute for Colored Youth to 
go out to Cheyney and enter upon the estab- 
lishment of a Normal School. ‘I'he lamented 
Dr. Curry, late chairman of the educational 
committee of the John F. Slater Fund, has 
left himself on record, after years of the 


widest experience in the South, in a way that 


‘confirms this judgment in regard to normal 
, training. Ina sketch of the fund Dr. Curry 
| says: “‘The supreme need of schools has not 
; been adequately met, and the enthusiasm for 
industrial training has diverted attention some- 
what from the indispensableness of better 
| teaching. Repeatedly have! urged my strong 
| conviction that the Trustees cannot accom- 
plish successfully the sagacious purpose of 
{the founder of the fund], without additional 
and more liberal attention to normal work.’’ 
So also in the report of the educational com- 
mittee Dr. Curry further says: 

““In these reports, suggestions have been 
made annually, seeking to induce more sys- 
tematic action in the funding and support of 
training schools for teachers. This want han- 
dicaps the whole system, and will do so until 
adequate provision shall be made for the 
special professional training of teachers whose 
competency is the essential element in the 
efficiency of every school orcollege. How to 
reach and remedy the real need of the col- 
ored people in teacher training is not an easy 
question. The ‘Normal Schools’ in 
colored institutions of the best character are 
very unsatisfactory. They should be greatly 
improved and brought into line with modern 
ideas of teacher-training.”’ 

Since these words were written Dr. Curry 
has been called from earthly service, but his 
weighty message on this important subject 
must descend as a solemn trust upon all who 
would serve the cause of negro education. 
*“The supreme need’”’ should be met and 
Friends should overcome any reluctance they 
may have to invest their interest and their 
money in the project at Cheyney. It is spec- 
ially intended to meet the *‘ supreme need ”’ in 
just the way outlined by Dr. Curry. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT. 
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THE ACQUIRING OF A GREAT MEMORY.— 
‘“‘When a boy,’’ says Macaulay, ‘‘] began to 
read very earnestly, but at the foot of every 
page 1 read I stopped, and obliged myself to 
give an account of what I had read on that 
page. At first 1 had to read it three or four 
times before I got my mind firmly fixed. But 
| compelled myself to comply with the plan, 
until now when I have read a book through 
once, | can almost recite it from beginning to 
end.”’ 

This we know to be an excellent method, 
but a man should do more than be able to give 
an account of what he has read. He should 
form his own opinion of the value of the mat- 
ter. If this plan seems too troublesome, an- 
other is almost as good, and that is to review 
mentally each chapter. Even then, if one 
wishes never to forget, he would do well to 
mark the passages that most deeply impress 
him, and re-read them carefully when he fin- 
ishes the book; and under all circumstances, 
remember the name of the author, and distin- 
guish between quotations and his own matter. 
—Christian Advocate. 

A BOY'S THEOLOGY. 
They tell me God is everywhere, 
I cannot see Him in the air, 
I look, and cannot see Him here; 
But somehow, when I cheat at play, 
And mamma's orders disobey, 
He seems to come so very near! 

ZITELLA COCKE, 
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Extracts From the Diary and Letters of Re- 
becca W. Kite. 


(Continued from page 163.) 


Twelfth Month 5th, 1856.—This day was 
buried brother James Kite.* His funeral was 
large and quiet. Sister Mary Kite knelt in 
prayer. Saying, ‘‘Thou hast been pleased 
again to lay the hand of affliction upon us, and 
thou knowest who those are who are bowed 
down, desiring that thou wouldst grant resig- 
nation to thy holy will,’’ etc. At the ground 
sister Lydia rose and took off her bonnet and 
spoke, saying, ‘‘I feel constrained to raise my 
voice now at the open grave of my tenderly 
beloved husband, whose work is done, and who, 
I believe, is now gathered to his everlasting 
rest. I feel constrained to raise my voice at 
this solemn time for the sake of some present 
who, I fear, are living in too much ease and 
unconcerned about their immortal souls. 

“Oh remember how it was with the foolish 
virgins, whose lamps were gone out at the 
midnight cry; we know not when the Bride- 
groom will come, at even or at midnight, at 
the cock-crowing or in the morning; lest com- 
ing suddenly he find you sleeping. 

“* May all of us be diligent in working out 
our soul's salvation. Oh the great importance 
of this work, of being ready, for ‘the Son of 
man cometh at an hour when ye think not.’”’ 

In the evening Lydia again lifted up her 
voice for the sake of some who she feared 
were living too much at ease and not willing 
to take up their cross and deny themselves. 

W. Kite spoke, alluding to the dear de- 
ceased relative, who, we believe, was now 
centered in his everlasting rest, reaping the 
reward of his faithfulness. He desired that 
others might walk by the same rule and mind 
the same things. 

Fifth Month 19th, 1859. 

(From Mary Kite to Rebecca W. Kite.) 

Although it is not very long since I saw you 
all, yet as a renewed feeling of remembrance 
has sprung up in my heart, | send this paper 
messenger to tell you of it, not doubting it is 
mutual; yes, I believe we are as the apostle 
says, “‘ Epistles written in the heart known 
and read ’’ there. How very precious is this 
union of feeling that binds families together 
and spreads to other members of the human 
race, so that the Scripture declaration is ver- 
ified, “‘One is your Master even Christ and all 
ye are brethren.” And how is my dear sister 
getting along in her household duties? I hope 
cumfortably with the aid of her daughters. 
And are we better in the present day that so 
many of our young women shun domestic du- 
ties, and spend precious time in making but- 
terfly pen-wipers or things of the same char- 
acter, or worse than that, spend hour after 
hour perusing pernicious books, which always 
have a tendency to draw away the mind from 
serious subjects? 1 hope my nieces are pre- 
served from this snare, which has been a loss 
to thousands who, when at last touched by the 
Good Spirit of the Lord, have been so poisoned 
by the enemy’s baits, that it took as it were 


*The following notice appeared in THE FRIEND: “ Died, 
on second of Twelfth Month, 1856, at his residence in this 
city, JAMES KITE, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 
There is reason to believe that the call, although sudden, 
was not unexpected to him, and that he was as one wait- 
ing for the coming of his Lord, with his lamp trimmed, 
and his light burning.” 





to work out this leaven. 








a double portion of suffering, of fiery baptism | lating to our Society, or anecdotes of the 

| know whereof | | and the great. 
speak, having a great love in my young days, terest toward all my kindred. 
for light, unprofitable reading, which has been 
a source of sorrow to me, and at times | have 
felt a willingness wrought in my mind to warn 
all my young friends to flee this youthful temp- 
tation. 
ing could sit down to the Scriptures of Truth, 
and derive comfort and instruction from the 
perusal thereof? 
each other. 
cousin, Susan* was in the daily habit of read- 
ing in the Testament and kept it up till near 
her close. 
bow under the cross of Christ, which preserved 


Who that ever indulged in this read- 


They are at variance with 
1 remember, dear girls, your 


She was brought in early life to 


her from the snares of the wicked one, and 


enabled her to perform the duties of life hon- 
orably, gave her wisdom to bring up her chil- 
dren aright; to labor in the church acceptably; 
strengthened her on the bed of sickness and 


suffering, to bear with patience the allotted 
portion assigned her, and gave her an evidence 
that a mansion of rest was prepared for her, 
where sickness and sorrow cannot enter. Well, 
dear children, let this stimulate all her kin- 
dred to follow her as she followed Christ.’’ 

We had the company of our dear Hannah 
Gibbons, who has not attended before for some 
years; she had much to say in the second 
meeting, more especially to our young friends 
in persuasive language, saying, *‘ 1 may never 
have the like opportunity again.’’ Our friend. 
David Cope was very instructively engaged in 
the ministerial line. 

Again Mary Kite expresses her affectionate 
sympathy and interest in her widowed sister 
and children by the following: 


BIRMINGHAM, Tenth Month 26th, 1859. 
My Dear Sister and Nieces: 


lt is pleasant to hear from my kindred, and 
to know that they are prospering in best 
things: at times this seems to me all that is 
worth a thought, as everything else is so tran- 
sient, and will pass away with the using; but 
the promise remains sure and steadfast, ** Seek 
first the kingdom of God and its righteous- 
ness, and all things necessary shall be added.’’ 
Is not this gracious language enough to animate 
and cheer the poor of the flock whose outward 
substance may be very scant, still to trust in 
the Lord, ‘‘to whom the cattle of a thousand 
hills belong? ”’ 

May the choicest blessings descend, my 
dear sister, on thee and thy children. What 
says the Book of books? ‘** Leave thy father- 
less children; 1 will keep them alive, and let 
thy widows trust in me.’’ May this be your 
blessed experience. How often my thoughts 
are turned toward my dear departed brother 
Joseph, who was lovely in his day, a bright 
example of Christian cheerfulness and faith, 
and endeavored to follow his Lord and Master 
whithersoever He was pleased to lead him. 
He became a pillar in the Lord’s house, and 
we believe is now translated to the heavenly 
inheritance “‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary soul shall forever be 
at rest.”” May you, may I, follow in his foot- 
steps. How much I miss my dear brother, his 
pleasant countenance, his animated conversa- 
tion seasoned with good, and above all, his 
monthly letters, full of interesting matter re- 


*Susanna Sharpless, Thomas Kite’s daughter. 








They saw and held the hand of triumph fast, 
They gained by suffering, richer grew by loss, 
While heaven's gold replaced the stolen store, 
They flinched not from the tortures of the flame, 
Their triumphs were by tribulations hid, 

The prison floors with thirst sucked up their tears, 
Their persecutors chased them into rest, 

And blazed their records on the roll of fame. 
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re 


My heart is full of tender jp. 
Farewell, 
Affectionately, sister, 


Mary Kir, 
(To be continued.) 


=> 


SMYRNA. 
(Rev. ii: 8-11). 


H. T. Minter, 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


The Hope of India. 

In no part of the world is the belief in the 
Holy Books so strongly rooted as in India; and, 
though few Englishmen are aware of it, in no 
part of the world have there been religious 
teachers whose non-Christian doctrines so near- 
ly approach those of Christianity. The old ery 
of Sursum corda—Lift up your hearts’— 
finds many an echo on the plains of Hindostan. 
Tulsi Das, the greatest poet and prophet whom 
India has produced, who is followed at this 
day by a hundred millions of people, taught 
the infinite graciousness of God to man, how 
God became incarnate to save mankind from 
sin, and how He is now in heaven, retaining 
still, although the Deity, His human personal 





ity, ever loving, ever compassionate, ever seek- 


ing to win souls to himself, and ever touched 
by a feeling of man’s infirmities. This poet, 
who was a contemporary of Shakespeare, and 
who was alive when our Authorized Version 
was being translated, had certainly never come 
under the influence of Christian missions. Yet 
he could say to his incarnate God, ‘* Lord, cast 
thou thine eyes upon me, and claim me as 
thy true servant. For the name of the Lord 
is a sure refuge, and he who taketh it is saved. 
Lord, thy holiness and thine actions ever give 
joy unto my heart. I am thine and only thine, 
and, O, God of mercy, do unto me as seemeth 
good unto thee.’’ It is too often the custom 
to represent India as sunken into fanatic heath- 
enism. Those who fight on behalf of our Master 
are naturally prone to forget that there is am 
other side to the shield—that behind all this 
grotesque idolatry there is altogether a dif- 
ferent creed which forms the moving spring 
of conduct. It is amongst people who have 
such beliefs that I have spent the best years 
of my life, always in friendly intercourse, 
in some cases in affectionate friendship. And 
to me it has seemed to be an additional reason 
for supporting the Bible Society that it gives 
to India the only book which can supersede, 
and which must in time supersede, their Serip- 
tures, even though these are now and again il- 
luminated by the flickering rays of Truth; and 
that it puts into the hands of those whose moral 
law is often nearly that of Christianity the one 
thing needful to lead them to step across the 
narrow boundary-line, and to enter into full 
communion with Him who is all in all, and who 
has redeemed us out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation. ; 
‘‘ Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
Him declare I unto you.”— Acts xvii: 23.—G. 


A. Grierson. 
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AN EARTHEN VESSEL. woven with its very existence. And there is . _,,_ For“ THE FRIEND.” 
Twas only an earthen vessel, no one with which our identity asa distinct The Clark University Summer School. 
But it held a treasure rare ; body of Christian professors is more immedi- we @ euanienet. 
For the Master loved the vessel ately connected, than the testimony to sim- ; 

And filled it with tender care. plicity. I have been asked to give a short account 
pe enema tie — Ninth Month lst.—At the evening sacrifice : nr oa a at oe ee 
Nay, , , on . or the benefit of those who may be con- 
Bat the treasure it held was love and truth, oe eee a templating a trip to that institution in the 

Well mixed with faith and prayer. why am I not able to approach Thy presence? P a P 8 

What is the eclipse that interrupts Truth’s | near future. bs 
‘Twas only an earthen vessel, heavenly beam? I think I feel, and oh, it is} The work of the summer school is intended 






It was often weak and frail; 
But the Master sent the vessel 
To many by sin assailed. 
And by it He sent the treasure rare 
To many a life all filled with care, 
To hearts just verging on despair— 
He let not the vessel fail. 


primarily for those who are actively engaged 
in teaching or are at least interested in the 
educational movements of the day. Lectures 
are given on neurology, school hygiene, peda- 
gogy, anthropology, psychology, biology, nature 
study and child study. The men in charge of 
these departments of the University are well 
qualified to speak authoritatively on their 
subjects, and the laboratories and libraries 
are ample for the individual work of the stu- 
dent. 

Perhaps one of the best things a teacher 
gets at Clark University is the complete shak- 
ing up of old ideas. The various courses are 
highly suggestive, full of new ideas, and 
mostly inspiring. 

Especially would I recommend the work of 
Dr. Clifton F. Hodge on Nature Study. His 
point of view is far in advance of most teach- 
ers of this subject, and it is well worth a 
trip to Clark University to come in touch 
with this magnetic teacher. His recent book, 
‘*Nature Study and Life,’’ is replete with 
suggestions. Many of our children are learning 
to hate nature because of bad teaching. Let 
us hope that the spirit of Dr. Hodge may 
find its way in our Friends’ schools. 

Of course the great attraction at Clark 
University is Dr. G. Stanley Hall. His pro- 
found scholarship, his deep love for his work, 
and his towering intellect, make him easily 
the foremost educator in this country to-day. 
It is no small privilege to sit in his lecture 
hall day aften day and gather in some of his 
store of knowledge and feel the inspiration 
of his master mind. The wonder is that more 
do not avail themselves of the opportunity. 

On the whole the summer course at Clark 
University is well worth the sacrifice neces- 
sary to go, and I would encourage all teachers 
who wish to be up to date in educational 
thought to spend a part of their vacation at 
Clark University. 


a thankful privilege, that something is want- 
ing. May my Spirit be enabled to make dili- 
gent search! 1 thought I saw the state, a 
Pisgah view perhaps, of right obedience, and 
that humble, dependent, prostrate condition, 
which is well pleasing in the Divine sight. 
But how to attain thereto, | find not. 

l was enabled, in a few aspirations, to ac- 
knowledge my poverty, and to beg for help of 
Him, who knoweth the very thoughts, and the 
most hidden and even latent desires of the 
heart, and who is a God hearing prayer. 

—lI have had at times in calmness and quiet- 
ness of spirit, also in the dispensations of my 
Heavenly Father’s condescending love and 
mercy, to believe, or rather to hope, that one 
day after all these struggles, I shall be per- 
mitted to see clearly. 

Ninth Month 20th.—When the love of God 
is shed abroad in the heart, when we are per- 
mitted to feel that He is drawing us by the 
tender cords of his mercy and loving kindness, 
how easy does it seem to worship and adore 
Him; how ready the desire to be transformed 
into his own image, that his chastening, mould- 
ing and refining hand may continue to be ef- 
fectually upon us, until, united to Him by the 
spirit of adoption, we are Christ’s. But alas, 
when He is pleased to withdraw himself, which 
chastens and proves indeed, then how hard the 
duty of faith, love, obedience—of feeling af- 
ter Him. Not remembering his gracious pro- 
mise to be with his children, even through all 
the vicissitudes of day and night, unto the 
end of the world. 

Tenth Month 28th, 1841.—We want a min- 
istry that is pure and undefiled by creaturely 
conceptions and imaginations. We want the 
gospel of Christ through hollow trumpets, and 
from empty vessels the wine of the kingdom. 
Those who have been brought to a feeling 
sense of their own nothingness, who have 
known the depths of Satan, but have come 
out from them, and who, having tasted the 
good word of God, have experienced in them- 
selves the preserving and everlasting power 
of Israel’s Shepherd; such only can feel with 
the afttlicted, sympathize with the distressed, 
comfort those who mourn; and anointed of 
God, and commissioned immediately by Him to 
declare unto others what He has done for their 
souls, can, in his power, by his might, and 
with his life, exalt his matchless name, and 
promote his righteous cause in the earth. 


























Thus the Master used the vessel 
Till the vessel broke in twain ; 
But many had caught the treasure, 
And it was not spent in vain. 
It had served the Master’s purpose well, 
And He caught it up with Him to dwell, 
And hearts in which the treasure fell, 
Now bore the message again. 
—Anna L. Dreyer. 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
Memoranda of Clarkson Sheppard. 
(Continued from page 165.) 

Sixth Month 6th, 1840.—We had to-day a 
precious meeting, in which my soul did mag- 
uify the Lord. Before anything was spoken, 
simple obedience, | believe, was the prevailing 
desire of my heart. The extendings of heav- 
ely goodness seemed to overshadow us, and 
| was led to reflect upon that part of the Apos- 
tle John’s testimony, ‘‘ That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled of 
the word of Life, etc.’’ 1 believe the Lord’s 
presence was manifest, in the breaking of 
bread. Afterwards William Scattergood ap- 
peared in testimony, on the proper disposition 
of mind to receive the ministerial labors of 
those who were the anointed of the Lord and 
that only to desire to hear good words, is like 
adoor on its hinges, which, swinging back- 
ward and forward, makes no progress. We 
must be engaged inwardly, seeking in spirit, 
in order that the good seed may take root. 
My sister M. M. Sheppard, appeared in sup- 
plication. 

_ Seventh Month 6th.—Oh, what danger there 
8 of Satan’s getting a hold upon us, in the 
shape of creaturely zeal, without the Lord’s 
holy presence withus. For without the guid- 
ace of his Spirit, the trumpet will give an 
weertain sound. The bells may be there, but 
tot the pomegranate. How necessary to dwell 
alone and to keep silence; to commune with 
tur own hearts and to be still. Let nothing 
that is outward, however lawful, draw us from 
the true centre, or from knowing that we are 
baptized in spirit, and walking therein; let our| First Month 15th, 1842.—Have had to mag- 
Urim and our Thummin be with the Holy One;| nify the name of the Lord, in sweet mental 
let us magnify the Lord himself. Oh, may we | breathings this morning, even as on the banks 
With a jealous eye watch over our own spirit;| of deliverance. Praised and exalted be his 
ad knowing the temple of our hearts to be| holy name. But being, as it were, rescued 

t clean, may we by the aid of that illumi-| from the grave, how it becomes me to rejoice 
tation, which alone can make effectual our| with fear and trembling! With a mind that 
advancement in the way of salvation, be pre-| seems so prone to think and luxuriate itself 
bared to stimulate, encourage, and advance | upon anything but the gospel of Christ, how 
tte another in the great work of redemption. | shall I escape without a miracle? 
~The testimonies of our Society are inter- (To be continued.) 




























































































The Inventor of the Steam Hammer. 


WHEN James Nasmyth, who was born in 
Edinburgh in 1808, was ten years old, it was 
his delight to visit machine shops and iron 
foundries. He spent his spare time fashioning 
tops, kites, balloons, and brass cannon. When 
he was sixteen he made small steam engines, 
and sold several for fifty dollars each. His 
bedroom was fitted up as a machine shop, and 
many a casting was made there at night, after 
his day’s work in school was done. A friend 
gave him the use of his smithy for larger 
work, 

When he was twenty-one he went to London 
to apply for work at the foundry of Henry 
Maudsley, a famous engineer of the day. He 
carried with him a small steam engine of his 
own construction, and a number of mechanical 
drawings. When he made known his errand, 
he was disappointed on learning that Maudsley 
desired no apprentices. The courteous manu- 
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garselves very closely that the spirit of money- 

















































; ting does not get too great a hold on us, 
t B god we begin to neglect that all important 
+ B diect of life, to ‘lay up treasure where moth 
8 and rust do not corrupt, and where thieves do 
t & got break through and steal,’ for, as Jesus 
, & said, ‘Where your treasure is there will your 
eB beartbealso.”"” 
Sclected. 
, Margaret Watson. 
Margaret Watson was born in the year 1767. 
r- fer parents, John and Abigail Wright, of the 
ly & county of Wexford, in Ireland, endeavored to 
 & bringup their children :n the fear of the Lord. 
be Through his blessing, this religious care 
um @ yas the means of preserving her, in good de- 
et , from the follies incident to youth. 
en She devoted her time with diligence to do- 
se & mestic duties, assisting her mother in the care 
he # ofa large family. When about twenty-six 
% ff years of age she was married to William Wat- 
ot; Bon, of Dublin, to whom she proved an affec- 
8! B tionate and true helpmeet, taking her share 
wt B of the burden of providing for their young 
i § family. In the year 1801, he was taken from 
her by death, after an illness of only ten days. 
This privation she deeply felt, and though 
much care and anxiety now devolved upon her, 
of & especially in the management of a manufac- 
la § turing business, and a shop, yet the same good 
i § Hand which had preserved her in early life 
o § was mercifully extended in more advanced 
Di § years, so that she was enabled to fulfil her en- 
oly § yagagements, to obtain a sufficiency for her 
ent § offspring, and to make provision, from which 
vn- § she was supported in a lengthened illness. 
to In the winter of 1803, she was attacked by 
the # srheumatic complaint, during the early part 
*— § ofwhich she suffered much pain. Every suc- 
the # ceding winter the disorder increased, so that 
er § in 1810she judged most prudent to retire from 
0: & business. Varicus means of relief were tried; 
nto § these were unavailing, but she was made will- 
ing, in patience, to submit to the dispensa- 
kes § tions of the Almighty, who had seen meet, in 
U8, § perfect wisdom, thus to permit her to be af- 
uth § ficted and proved. lt 1815 she removed with 
uth her family to Rathangan, being then entirely 
nity # mable to walk. 
‘be- For the last two years of her life she could 
use § not raise her hand to her head, and was much 
be Bf tried with want of rest, weariness, and other 
te § painful privations. Her health began visibly 
ay, ff decline, and there were evident symptoms 
nto & of mortification. 
This did not make much prugress until the 
het HH right of the sixteenth of the Second Month, 
the 121, when excruciating pain seized her, which 
high @ wntinued for several hours; during these ex- 
are & ime sufferings her petition was for patience. 
the B lowards morning the pain abated, but it re- 
im § ted on the night of the eighteenth, when 
ans § the said, ‘‘Some time ago, in the former part 
not § if my illness, I thought if I were favored with 
oba- Ff peace and quietness in the end, it would be as 
How  mch assurance as I could look for or desire; 
evel § bot now my poor mind looks for come thing 
yfol- f more.”” It was indeed evident that she was 
bare F wmestly engaged for the salvation of her 
‘hich oul, and through much exercise and close 
- the arching of heart, she became sensible of a 
teonciliation with God, expressing at differ- 
ems Fat times a belief that her long and painful 
na ilmess had been blessed to her. 


At one time, in reply to a kind inquiry from 





maaan taint nei 


one of her attendants, she said: 
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“IT want 
nothing; my gracious Father has taken away 


all my pain; something must come to reduce 


the poor body;’’ and shortly after spoke these: 
‘“*To thee, O my gracious God, 1 commit my 
soul and spirit. If 1 should never again open 
my eyes in this world, | know thou canst do 
all things for me.”’ . Her gratitude for 
any little service was great, and she would 
thus express how sensibly she felt. it: ‘‘Oh! 
such attendance as I have; I must never for- 
get to thank the Giver, who gives me every 
good thing.’” She was often earnestly en- 
gaged in behalf of her children, that they 
might live in the fear of the Lord and serve 
Him; at one time saying they had a tedious 
attendance on her, but she hoped it had tended 
torefinethem. .... On one occasion, being 
very weak and low, she petitioned the Al- 
mighty for patience to hold out to the end, 
saying, ‘‘I expect to have sharp sufferings yet; 
many good people have gone through much 
suffering towards the close, and why should 
not |? I do not ask that my sufferings should 
be lessened. Let not thy hand spare, nor thy 
eye pity, until every thing is removed that 
should be taken away. My Lord and Saviour 
suffered much. Oh! gracious Father, receive 
my spirit.’’ At one time she desired her daugh- 
ter to sit down by her. ‘‘I thought it would 


be a comfort to thee to hear of the goodness 
When I awoke out of 


of the Almighty to me. 
that quiet sleep this morning, there was such 
a sweetness on my mind as 1 cannot describe; 
I do not want to hoast, but the Almighty him- 
self has comforted me, and given me assur- 
ance; the time is near at hand when I shall be 
at my everlasting rest. I have that within me 
that will bear me up to the end.’’ And again: 
“‘The Rock of Ages is underneath to sustain 
me; the Lord is my shield and my buckler; 
who can make me afraid?’ Inquiry being 
made relative to her bodily sufferings, she 
sweetly remarked, ‘‘] would rather always be 
meditating on my blessed Saviour. ... . ] 
do hope to be received into everlasting rest, 
and oh, that my dear children may be enabled 
to meet me there, where there is neither sin 
nor sorrow.”’ . On the forenoon of the 
day of her death she was engaged in solemn 
supplication, humbly petitioning the Lord, that 
if any stain yet remained, it might be taken 
away. She felt it an awful thing, to be so near 
having the soul separated from the body, but 
she expressed her hope of salvation through 
the Lord Jesus, and her belief that the grave 
would have no victory over her Her 
last words, which could be distinctly under- 
stood, were: ‘‘Gracious Father, grant patience 
for the few remaining moments.’’ She was 
favored with ease for some time before her 
death, and passed quietly on the first of the 
Fourth Month, 1821. 


——_——_ ~~» -- -- — 


Faith. 


What is faith? It is more than intellec- 
tual assent to truth. This may exist in the 
same person with utter lack of any vital ex- 
perience in the life of Ged in the soul. 

It is a common tendency to regard any one 
who doubts the divinity of Christ, or any 
portion of the history of our Lord, or any 
important doctrine of the Gospel, as being 
by that doubt debarred from becoming a 
Christian. The effort is directed primarily to 
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convince the man of his error, as a stepping- 
stone to a Christian life. 


It is all right to 
try to convince such a person, but it is all 
wrong to imply that clear vision on these 
things must be had before there is a genuine 
commencement of trust in God. If such a 
person can be brought into the atmosphere 
of faith, it will be far easier for him to learn 
to believe, than it will be if he is in an at- 
mosphere of doubt. If we can find out any- 
thind that he believes and lead him on from 
that, not simply in an intellectual way, but 
by making him willing to apply to the utmost 
that he can all of God that he knows, we 
shall be doing him a far greater service than 
if we had been harping all the time on the 
theological questions where his doubts are 
active. 

Faith is the active application to our own 
hearts and lives of the fullest knowledge that 
we have of the will of God, that is, of the 
highest that we know, and at the same time 
trusting ourselves to God to the fullest ex- 
tent that we understand Him, and also seek- 
ing in every way that we can for the greatest 
amount of light that we are able to gain. 

It is of great importance that we direct 
men to Jesus Christ. If they cannot believe 
on Him, at least let them consider Him, and 
respond to Him, and appropriate all they can 
of his truth and of himself. 

This seems very different from what we 
are often told, that it is our duty to accept 
certain doctrines on trust. If we can do so 
honestly, it is; for then we have the founda- 
tion that enables us to do it, and it is a 
most blessed experience. To the majority of 
those who will. read these words this is just 
what they should do. They already know 
enough of God to make it their duty to trust 
themselves to Him implicitly. They are suf- 
ficiently convinced of the assurances in the 
Bible about the help that comes through Jesus 
Christ to make them blameworthy if they dis- 
obey or distrust Him. But there are others 
to whom this does not apply. Yet the same 
word will apply equally to all. Trust and obey 
as far as you know and take means to know 
more. So will your path be as a shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.— The Interchange. 


Items Concerning the Society. 
Inquiry having been made as to what class bear- 
ing the name of Friends are opening up land for a 
settlement of Friends in Canada, we are now in- 
formed that those interested in that movement are 
not the conservative meeting in Canada. 


Our friends Joseph S. Elkinton and Zebedee 
Haines returned on the first instant from their ar- 
duous journey in visiting the Indians in Nova Sco- 
tia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, Prince Edwards 
Island and at St. Regis in Canada. This appears 
to complete the service, beginning six months 
ago in western New York, extending through the 
Indian tribes of Massachusetts and Maine, and end- 
ing with the regions named in Canada. 


The return of our friends Jonathan E. Rhoads 
and William Evans from their visit to Kansas 
Yearly Meeting at Emporia, not coming to our 
knowledge when it occurred, was not then noted 
in these columns. But we since learn that besides 
attending its sittings, they visited, in the prose- 
cution of J. E. R.’s concern, in several families 
during the same week. The daily attendance, on 
the men’s side, was from 70 to 80. On the occa- 
sion of public meetings the seats were nearly all 
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filled. Some connected with the State Normal | which caused the loss of entire freight trains and their 
School, and a few members of the “‘ Progressive” | contents and the ruin of seventy dwelling houses. 





Yearly Meeting came. We visited, mainly before 
the Yearly Meeting, nearly every family of its 
members, ranging from Jewell county in the north- 
ern tier, to Missouri and Arkansas at the southwest, 
near the Kansas borders. All parts of the Yearly 
Meeting’s limits need substantial help to increase 
educational facilities; the children are not pro- 
vided, evidently, as they should be in this respect. 





An unusual rise in the price of cotton has lately taken 


place, based upon speculation and an anticipated short 
crop. 
spread curtailment of production by cotton mills in the 
United States will be found necessary during the next 
few months, on account of the great cost of the raw ma- 
terial, is the opinion of leading millmen in this city, from 
which the policy of many cotton mills in the North is di- 
rected. 


A late dispatch from Boston says: “That a wide- 


Last year the world’s total cotton crop is stated 


to have been 12,707,000 bales, all but about 2,000,000 of 
which were raised in this country. This year, according 
to the official estimate, the crop aggregates only 9,962,- 
039 bales. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson calls attention to the 
destruction wrought by the boll weevil in the cotton belt, 
and recommends that a sum not less than $50,000 be ap- 
propriated to stop the ravages of the insect. The invas- 
ion of the boll weevil, the Secretary declares, has done 
more than anything else to awaken apprehension as to the 








THE FRIENDs’ HistoricAL Society (of London) 
has issued the following circular:— 

The want of a Friends’ Historical Society has 
long been felt. Probably no section of the com- 
munity, relatively to its numerical strength, is in 
possession of more material available for historical 
research than the Society of Friends, both in Amer- 





ica and in the British Isles. Nor is antiquarian in- 
terest lacking among Friends, but an association 
appears to be needed which shall bring to a focus 
the disjointed efforts of scattered students, and 
supply a medium of communication between indi- 
vidual workers. 

The recognition by the Meeting for Sufferings of 
London Yearly Meeting of the value of the Refer- 
ence Library under its care by the appointment of 
a librarian, has given a stimulus to examination of 
Friends’ records, and it is felt that the present 
time is favorable to the establishment of a Society 
which shall keep historical students in touch with 
one another. 

It is decided; 

That membership shall be open to any member 
of the Society of Friends on payment of a mini- 
mum annual subscription of $1.25, or of a life com- 
position of $25; and to any other person on simi- 
lar payment, and on the introduction of two mem- 
bers ; that, as funds will allow, but not more fre- 
quently than four times a year, a Journal shall be 
issued in the interests of the Society, and sent free 
to all members; 

{Note.—The first number of the Journal of the 
Society will be issued shortly, and will contain an 
article on the “Handwriting of George Fox;” a 
“Sketch of the Life of Elias Hooks, first clerk to 
Friends in England ;” “ Notes and Queries ;” and 
other papers of general historical interest. It will 
be issued free to all members, and can also be pur- 
chased at 718 Arch street, Philadelphia, for 50 
cents. ] 

That various documents of interest shall from 
time to time be printed as supplements to the Jour- 
nal, and be obtainable by subscribers at a reduced 
price. 

The American consultative officers are: George 
Vaux, Philadelphia: Allen C. Thomas, Haverford 
College, Pa.; Albert Cook Myers, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Pa.; Rufus M. Jones, Haverford Coliege, Pa. 

It is hoped that, in order to carry out efficiently 
the objects of the Society, a large number of 
Friends, and others interested, will become mem- 
bers. Applications for membership and subscrip- 
tions should be sent to Rufus M. Jones, at Haver- 
ford, Pa.; or 718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The 58th Congress convened in regu- 
lar session at noon on the 7th inst. The President's mes- 
sage was received, and the treaty with Panama in refer- 
ence to the Canal was sent to the Senate. A considerable 
portion of his message is taken up with a history of the 
relations of the United States with Colombia, and the 
new Republic of Panama, and a justification of his course 
in entering into treaty stipulations with the latter. 

An organization of women in Texas, known as Daught- 
ers of Confederacy, has passed resolutions approving of 
the action of President Roosevelt, who, as they say, by 
his recent course toward the Republic of Panama, has 
shown to the world his indorsement of the principles of 
the right of secession. Similar resolutions have been 


adopted by a body of “ United Confederate Veterans” in 
Texas. 


An explosion of naphtha contained in one or more 
tank cars at Greenwood; Del.,has lately taken place, 

























future of this great crop. 
by the Department convince the Secretary that measures 
must be taken, and quickly, to remove this menace. 


in Effingham, Iil., on the 2nd inst. 


Investigations hitherto made 


A special session of the Legislature of Louisiana is 


to be called to pass laws which it is hoped will keep the 
boll weevil out of that State. 
for the enforcement of laws for the preservation of the 
birds of the State, as an aid in the destruction of the 
weevil. 


It has been decided to ask 


An earthquake shock lasting several eeconds was felt 


An epidemic of typhoid fever has occurred in the town 


of Butler, Pa., arising from the use of water from a creek 
which had become polluted, during the repairs to a filter- 
ing plant. 
About 1200 cases have claimed the care of physicians, 
and appeals have been made for assistance in nursing ard 
the help of the poor. 
plied by city water there is a comparative absence of 
typhoid fever. 
artesian wells. 


The population of the town is about 18,000. 


In the portion of the city not sup- 
It has an independent supply from four 


A dispatch from Pottsville, Pa., says: “As the result 


of the increase of temperance sentiment among the an- 
thracite miners, nearly one-third of the 1100 saloonkeep- 
ers of Schuylkill county will go out of business next year. 
This is shown by the decrease of the applications for 
licenses. 
ance sentiment. 
(largely by miners) the Girard estate is about to prosecute 
a number of speak-easy keepers on its lands. The trustees 
of the estate refuse to rent any of their properties for 
liquor selling.” 


The Miners’ Union is encouraging the temper- 
As the result of information given 


The number of men in the United States army accord- 


ing to arecent report is 59,181, exclusive of those in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines; a reduction of 10,503 
from the previous year. 


S. I. Kimball, the General Superintendent of the Life 


Saving Service, in his annual report again pleads for the 
extension of the pension laws to certain officers and en- 


listed men of the service, and urges the creation of a 
retired list for those who become physically disabled 
through age or injury or disease contracted in line of 


duty. He says the high standard of efficiency attained by 


the service has been maintained during the year. The 
number of lives lost was 24, one less than last year, while 
the number of persons imperilled, 4339—was greater by 
119. 

The number of stations embraced in the establishment 
at the close of the fiscal year was 273, of which 196 were 
on the Atlantic and Guif coasts, 16 on the Pacific coast, 
60 on the Great Lakes and one at the Falls of the Ohio 
river, at Louisville, Ky. 

A ledge of gold hearing quartz has lately been discov- 
ered in California, extending over 40 miles into Oregon, 
and is said to be one of the largest mineral veins known 
anywhere. 

There were 451 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 44 less than the pre- 
vious week, and 1 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 226 were males and 225 were 
females; 52 died of consumption of the lungs; 62 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 12 
of diphtheria; 19 of cancer; 22 of apoplexy; 10 of typhoid 
fever; 7 of scarlet fever, and 15 of smallpox. 

FOREIGN.—A despatch from London of the 4th says: 
In order to prevent another Macedonian uprising in the 
spring, attended by unspeakable horrors, and the danger 
of a war between Turkey and Bulgaria as a conse- 
quence, Russia and Austria have proposed to the other 
Powers that immediate steps be taken to put into opera- 
tion a plan which io its general outline resembles that 
now enforced in Crete. This proposal is the result of 
the acceptance in principle by the Sultan, three days 
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ee ee —— a: 
ago, of the Russo-Austrian note concerning reforms jy 
Macedonia, which was submitted to the Porte after 
recent conference between Czar Nicholas and 
Francis Joseph. While it is intended that the Chr. 
tians shall be protected, there is also a dete : 
that equal protection shall be accorded the Musey! 

The canal treaty between Panama and the Unita 
States has been signed at Panama. 

The House of Lords has finally decided that womg 
are debarred by their sex from becoming qualified Igy, 
yers in England. 

A despatch from London says that the British Goy. 
ernment has no present intentions of pushing its g. 
pedition through to Lhasa, the capital of Thibet, o& 
even to permanently occupy Gyangtse, which is th 
second most important town in Thibet. 

A despatch from Rome of the 2nd states that the phe 
nomenon known as the “ Rain of Blood” was noticed neg 
Salerno during the past few days, the rain drops being sored 
as to leave a stain resembling blood. This phenomenon) 
said to come from Sahara after a severe sand storm, the 
sand of the desert being carried by the wind across th 
sea and mixing with the rain as it falls. This formof 
the phenomenon is somewhat rare, although it reached » 
far as Rome three years ago. Not understanding th 
reason of it, the peasants of the neighborhood are very 
much frightened. 

An earthquake was felt at Louisburg, Cape Breton, « 
the 2nd instant. 

It is stated that in Wales there are 500,000 people whe 
cannot speak English; in Ireland there are 30,000 wh 
speak only Irish ; and in Scotland there are 40,000 wh 
speak only Gaelic. 

Portugal is said to be the most illiterate country 
Europe ; nearly sixty-eight per cent. of her population 
cannot write. In Italy the proportion of illiterate: & 
fifty-three per cent.; in Russia, thirty-six per cent; is 
Spain, nine per cent.,and in Britain, not quite four pe 
cent. 






























NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 














Westtown Boarding School.—For convenient 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7,30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wite 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 











Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St,, Phila— 

Open on week-days from 11.80 a.m. to 2 P.M. and 
from 3 Pp. M. to 6 P. M., also on evenings in which Friends’ 
Institute Lyceum meetings are held from 7 to 7.45 P.M. 

Recent additions to the Library include the following: 

Bascock, Bernie— An Uncrowned Queen, Frances 
Willard. 

MARDEN, O. S.—The Young Man Entering Business. 

MATHEWS, William—Conquering Success, 

MEANS, Stewart—St. Paul and the Ante-Nicene Chareb. 

Mor ey, John—Life of Wm. Ewart Gladstone (3 vols). 

Peapopy, F. G.—Religion of an Educated Man. 

Stevens, G. B.—Messages of Paul. 

STEVENS, G. B.—Messages of the Apostles. 

TREVELYAN, G. 0.— American Revolution, part 2(Q2 
vols.) 

Woopserry, G. E.—Makers of Literature. 
















Diep, at her home in Crosswicks, N. J., on the twet 
tieth of Eleventh Month, 1903, LypIA ANN HENDRICKSOM, 
in the eighty-third year of her age ; an esteemed 
of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. Ste 
bore her short illness with patience and resignatios, 
saying many times, “I want to go.” 

—, Tenth Month 9th, 1903, at Burlington, N.J, 
ABBIE M. GARWOOD, in the seventieth year of re 
a member of Evesham Monthly Meeting of Friends, N.J. 

—, at Columbus, Ohio, Ninth Month 24th, 1908, 
RacHEL Russe.t Haines, wife of T. Harvey Haines, it 
the 3lst year of her age. Surrounded by all that 
make life attractive, she sweetly yielded to the decree of 
her Maker, ana expressed herself as seeing nothi in 
her way. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
see God.” 













































































